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| NICETIES OF CASTE. 


) Mrs. Opkins, of Brixton (sensitive about the dignity of the Dress Circle). ‘‘WE’vE GOT LAMBETH BE’IND US, I SHOULD THINK.” 








It bored me hugely when their every move 


TO A VANISHED VILLAIN. Came up to expectation. 
[‘‘ We don’t have villains now—not in a serial story (Laughter).”— 
From the evidence of a lady story-writer in a recent law-su:t.] But you would baffle all along the line; 
Is nothing here for tears? Shall none be dropped You were the mystery; and what it all meant 
For one on whose career is written “ Fwit,” Each day we were unable to divine 
Who, in our homely mother-tongue, has “ popped” ? Until the next instalment. 


Yes, I myself will do it. 

Now you would strike your fellows pink and dumb f 
By throwing out some awful innuendo ; 

Now ’twas a bomb; with you there, things would hum 
In one prolonged crescendo. 


I mourn you as I never did lament 

Your colleagues whom the hand of Death has beckoned— 
The goatee-bearded Transatlantic gent 

Who always “ guessed” and “ reckoned ;” 


The penniless hero, wrongfully accused Oh, that “sardonic smile,” that “livid glance,” 
Of murdering a Hebrew moneylender That ‘snarl of hate,” that “ neatly waxed imperial!” 
' (Being, of course, conveniently confused Yours was the very spirit of romance— 
i With you, the real offender) ; In fact, you were the serial. 
The aged Peer, immaculately bred, : Well, now that you are dead, and I bereaved, 
Who made his daughter's spirits sink to zero I care not who usurps your place hereafter . . . 
W hen he declared he ‘d rather see her dead But I could wish the news had been received 
Than married to the hero ; Without that ribald “ (Laughter).” f 


The heroine, whose heart was torn in two 
Between the claims of love and filial duty ;— 
These I could spare; but, when it comes to you, “A reservoir holding eighty thousand gallons of water was created. ; 
I murmur, “ Et tu. Brute?” It was 144 miles in length—long enough to stretch from London to } 
: ; ‘ Nottingham, and still leave enough water over to make a second 
Windermere.” —Eveniny News. 








For they, proceeding in their well-worn groove, 
Could give me not the slightest titillation ; The water must have got very thin by about the 130th mile. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Minky Way.’—By the Military 
Secrets Act it is forbidden to shoot 
cows with a kodak on the Island of 
Guernsey, but you are at perfect 
liberty to pot lobsters on Sark. 

“ Heponist.”—We regret extremely 
that we are not in a position to answer 
The Daily Chronicle’s poignant ques- 
tion, “ Can any one give the address of 
the place where you get mignonette 
sauce for oysters?” But orchids can 
be got anywhere, and we always wear 
one of these simple flowers in our hair 
when eating the best Natives. 

“ Parrior.’—We sympathise with 
your disapproval of Esperanto. If, as 
Bishop WELLDON anticipates, English 
is to be the universal language, then it is 
the first duty of every true Englishman 
to help forward that great consumma- 
tion by speaking nothing but his native 
tongue. Every French word you speak 
in France, every German word you 
speak in Germany, helps to retard the 
forward movement and undo the splen- 
did work achieved by centuries of de- 
voted insularity. 

“ Historicus.”—Mr. Punch’s little 
joke,‘ Advice to persons about to marry: 
Don’t,” was not lifted from CHARLES 
Reape. It appeared in Punch in 1845, 


fourteen years before CHARLES READE} 


reproduced it in his French play. 
When the historical critic wants to 
determine which of two events fol- 
lowed the other, it is always a good 
plan to ascertain their respective dates. 
One date is never really quite enough. 
That was the trouble with the gentle- 
man in J'he Academy who said he was 
certain that Punch plagiarised from 
CHARLES READE. 


“District PassENGER.”’—We have, 


answered your complaint be’ore. On 
its platforms the District Railway pro- 
vides you with nougat shops and 
tobacco emporia; you can’t expect them 
to supply time-tables too! 

“Mippie East.’”’—You are right in 
supposing that Taurus, the name of 
the mountain range which is likely to 
prove the only real obstacle to the 
German Baghdad Railway, is the Latin 
for Bull. But it has no connection 
with John Bull. That’s the annoying 
thing. 

“Dom Miacuetite.”—We are not a 
bookie, and we cannot say how far the 
odds against the Portuguese Pretender 
have increased since his published 
interview with The Daily Mail. Have 
you tried Lloyds ? 

“A Lover or Hospitauity.’—We 
understand you to say that, owing to a 
favourable testimonial from a member 
of the present Government, you were 
acquitted when last charged with 


burglary, and you ask whether an 
action for damages would lie against 
this Minister on the ground that he 
had caused you to be deprived of the 
State’s hospitality to which you had 
grown accustomed. This is a question 
for counsel, but we warn you against 
forming too sanguine a deduction from 
the result of the recent Society slander 
case. In regard to the second part of 
your letter, you may absolutely trust to 
our discretion, just the same as if you 
had reposed your confidence in the ear 
of Lord SPeNcER. 

“ Briton.”—Yes, you’re all right. 
Another First Sea Lord has spoken, 
and the ‘“‘ Navy Scare” has. once more 
been “ Exploded ” (see Radical Press). 
So you can go to sleep again. O. 8. 








POSTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuomas has been trying for about a 
week to post an important letter for 
his stay-at-home mother. Every morn- 
ing she begs him to remember not to 
forget it, and every evening he con- 
fesses with tears in his eyes that he 
has forgotten to remember it. On 
Saturday morning she talked to him 
seriously about it, and he promised 
that, if he could guarantee nothing, 
all that human skill and determination 
could do should be done. Accordingly 
I was called in to nelp. 


In the late afternoon we found our- 
selves, quite by chance, in one of our 
leading post-offices. ‘They tell me,” 
said I, “that there is a miniature of 
the late King here which is well 
worth seeing.” So we approached the 
counter, and were greeted with that 
old-world courtesy which one only 
finds in the busier post-offices. 

“ How d’you do?” said Thomas to 
the lady behind the counter. 

“Nicely, thank you,’ she answered. 

“Much doing in the postal order 
trade?” 

“No-o,” she drawled, leaning her 
arms on the counter and gazing 
dreamily into space. ‘“ People have 
not much money nowadays, or if they 
have they don’t send it to their rela- 
tives. However, we must not get de- 
pressed, for the post-cards are still 
stout. But I beg your pardon; I dare- 
say you want to buy something. I 
must not keep you here talking. What 
can I show you?” 

“ Have you any stamps?” said I. 

“Stamps? We have them in stock 
size, or we can, if you insist, make 
them to measure. About what price 
did you want to give?” 

“Money is no object,” declared 
Thomas; “it is a question of colour. 











I want something that will not clash 
with this envelope.” 

The letter was produced. 

“T suggest, if I may,” and she smiled 
with deference at us, “that nothing 
goes so well with white as a nice shade 
of pink. We have just the thing you 
want.” She produced a book and 
opened it at the pink page. 

“Very nice indeed,” said Thomas 
politely, “‘ but these are just a wee bit 
common, are they not? What about 
the rarer tints?” 

Begging the lady's pardon, he leant 
across the counter and turned over the 
pages of the book. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed with sudden 
rapture, “this chocolate and blue is 
the very thing! Striking and original ; 
bold and very nearly outré. We will 
take one of those.” 

She protested that the price was no 
less than ninepence, but, as Thomas 
explained, ninepence is only ninepence, 
and we did not object to the letter 
going nine times as fast. 

“Shall we send it down for you?” 
she asked, tearing one out and preparing 
to wrap it up. 

“No thanks, I think I will post it,” 
said Thomas, licking its back. 

“Tt is a fast colour,” she added, 
“and is guaranteed not to shrink in 
the wash. Good day.” 

3 3 3 * * 

Had we taken her hint and gone 
then we might have met with more 
success in our original venture, but 
Thomas declared that it was only polite 
to stay and chat a little. When at last 
we made our way to Thomas’s home, 
his mother greeted us with a question 
which, he says, is becoming rather 
hackneyed. 

“ Did you post my letter?” 

Thomas felt automatically in his 
pocket and produced the familiar 
envelope. ; 

“ Not quite,” he said. “ But,” he 
added with pride, “we very nearly 
did.” 





‘* Dr. Lawrence, M.A., D.C.L., will give 12 
lectures on ‘The Making ef Modern England 
on Friday evening.’”—Devon and Exeter 
Gazelle. 

The superstitious will say that this 
accounts for the motor-omnibus and 
the hobble-skirt. 


From a_ catalogue of conjuring 
tricks :— 

‘*Two green handke:chiefs aie vied together 
by the corners, the conjuror simply strokes 
tlem with his empty hand, wl.en they are seen 
to change to green, Anyone can do it.” 

We seldom believe these statements 
about the easiness of a trick, but we 
do this time. 
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THE NEW HAROUN AL RASCHID. 


A DREAM OF BAGHDAD, MADE IN GERMANY. 
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Lion-Kecper. ‘‘* Wor ’UD 'APPEN IF THEY WAS TO GET LOOSE?’ 














Wuy, I’p GET THE SACK SHARP!” 














TO ONE IN SORROW. 
(A TraGepy or My Evenina Paper.) 


Wir what I can of tears and token 
Of sympathetic rue, 

I take the lyre, O poor heart-broken 
Scribe of the Fleet, for you; 

Vainly in hours like these mere words are spoken, 
But let me whimper—do. 


For this: that halfway down that column 
Of “ fashionable” pars 

Wherein you paint the rich, extol ‘em, 
And talk about their cars 

(Giving to Brown and Smith a sense of solemn 
Communion with the stars), 


I found this awful item (darker 
Grew every face when told ; 

One strong stern man, a billiard-marker, 
Refused to be consoled) : 

That you were “ grieved to hear that Lady Larker 
Had somehow caught a cold.” 


All round, upon the hard macadam 
There poured a ton of rain ; 

Though | was sure, dear Sir (or Madam), 
Despite your dolorous vein 

You did not know the invalid from Adam, 
I wept and weep again. 


But still, if Lady Larker muffles 
Her neck up pretty tight, 


And gets no end of game and truffles, 
Perhaps some future night 

“ The patient” (we shall hear) “has ceased her snuffles; 
The land once more is bright.” Kvor. 





HOW TO LIVE FOR EVER. 

Tue AutHors’ Reputation Insurance Company, Lrp. 

AuTHors who are apprehensive that in the course of one 
short year the work on which they have spent untold effort 
will be forgotten are advised to communicate with the above. 
; The Company guarantees not only that your name will 
| be known and mentioned next year, they undertake that it 
shall be on men’s lips as long as there are lips on men. 

How, you naturally ask, does this wonderful agency 
effect the boon it offers? Listen!!! 

On payment of a small capital sum (£100 only) the 
client makes certain of the following services :— 

(1) For one whole week, every year, upon our own special 
hoardings scattered throughout London and the provinces 
we post your portrait with the inscription beneath it :— 

Do You Know Tuts Man? 

(2) Once a year, in some paper published in London or, 
if you are an eminent provincial, in your own locality, we 
make you the subject of a biographical sketch, under the 
heading :—‘t NAMES WE WOULD NOT WILLINGLY LET DIE.” 

(3) We erect a bust of you in our own freehold Pantheon 
(or Valhalla) overlooking populous thoroughfare, admission 
6d., free to genuine students Wednesdays. 

(4) We decorate your bust on the anniversary of your 
birthday with a laurel wreath or forget-me-nots, according 
to your taste. 

Fame Awaits You! 





Write To-pay. 
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WAS CLEMENT SHORTER | 
EVER IN ST. HELENA? Sir Jowett Nicoll, Bart.: “The dis- 

(From ** The Daily Chronicle” of 2011.) | coverer of CHARLOTTE Bronté and 

THe mystery long attaching to a|/ Naproneon did so much so well that I 
certain event in the life of the famous | have no doubt he also did St. Helena.” 
littérateur and editor has been, if any-| Mr. Pimpernel Pemberton: “ During 
thing, deepened by an interview with|a recent visit to St. Helena I was 
Mr. Pieter Van Houten Cronjé, the| struck by the extraordinary interest 
descendant of the famous Boer General.| shown by the inhabitants not only in 
Mr. Cronjé, who is an absolute image | the romances of my great-grandfather, 
of his illustrious forbear, save that he Max, but also in the calm philosophical 
is so peaceable by nature as to be not /discursions of Sir Ropertson NIco.u. 
only a vegetarian but to refuse to play | These, with Jane Eyre, are the favourite 
bagatelle with anything but composi-| reading of the islanders, and since my 
tion balls (on account of the pain given | great-grandfather was the pet novelist 
him by the thought of the elephant in| and Nicotn the most acceptable homi- 
the dentist’s chair), now lives in hushed list of the great critic I think we 
retirement on Balham Common, where may draw a very natural inference. In 
he was yesterday visited by one of the | other words, I feel sure that CLEMENT 
representatives of The Daily pee gE SHorter did visit St. Helena. If not, 

“Why I sent for you,” he said, so much the worse for St. Helena. 


| but cannot consider evidence yet com- 
lete.” 








because, on going through my ane: oH s And also, if not, where did St. Helena’ 


papers the other day, Ifound 
a letter with some bearing | 
on the great controversy. 
Writing “from St. Helena | 
during ‘the Boer War, while | 
® prisoner there, my great- | 
grandfather says, ‘We are| 
all well, but very tired of &,, 
Be Pu iaie ) 
our captivity. But it will be} 
better soon, as then [here a} 
tear in the paper) shorter.’ 


| N° 118/08341 


“That tear,” said Mr. 
Cronjé, showing me _ the 
paper yellow with age, 


“comes at a very critical 











scholars of European fame have put it 
beyond doubt that C. K. 8. were the 
initials with which this encyclopedic 
commentator always signed his hebdo- 
madal thunder. Very well, then. Over 
the famous signature I found this sen- 
tence :—‘I am proud to say that it is 
my steady privilege to add to my library 
the admirable books published by my 
old friend, Joun Lona. Would that he 
published more!’ 

“‘ Now to the casual eye this is merely 
a friendly reference to a publisher, one 
of many in the great critic’s weekly 
letter. But to the eye of a deep student 
of the controversy it is something more. 
Note the 26th and 27th words in the 


sentence. Whatarethey? ‘Long’ and 
‘would.’ Put them together and say 


them quickly—Longwood. What was 
Longwood? The famous house where 





| NAPOLEON, 


CLEMENT SHORTER’s hero, 
passed tine last years of his life. Surely 
—_———— this is very significant.” 

For want of space we are 
| forced to exclude the next 
| eight pages of Mr. Burns's 
| letter, in which he amasses 
arguments to prove that 


CLEMENT SHORTER un- 
doubtedly did visit St. 


| Helena; but we may quote 
| a table of dates which he 
| gives by way of fortifying 
_ his position :— 

TABLE oF Dates. 

| Born . . circa 1861 


point. The sentence might IN KIND. Learned toread ,, 1861 
read thus: ‘But it will be} 1... c.ip ruar A GENTLEMAN WHO HAD HIS PORTRAIT PAINTED py| DC@2"toformlibrary 1863 
better soon as the nights] , posr-Impnesstonisr PAID FOR IT WITH A Post-IMPRESSIONIST CHEQUE. | Civil Servant, Somer- 

are beginning to get ————— —~ — -- Be set House 1877-1890 
shorter’—that is to say, the days are|get its very individual literary taste) Founded The Sketch . 1893 
beginning to get longer ‘and they can be | from ?” | Discovered CuartoTTe Brontii 1894 
out of doors more. Or, on the other! We have also received a letter from; May have enlisted in Boer 

hand, suppose it ran, ‘ But it will be| Mr. Will Keir Burns, a great-grandson; Army : ‘ ‘ . 1899 
better soon as the next boat is bringing | of a poet-statesman-pugilist of the early| Probably captured by Lord 

Shorter.’ This would mean that the| years of the last century, remembered! Roserts at Paardeberg 1900 
weary hours were to be cheered by the rE now chiefly by his defeat of JoHNsoN | Sent to St. Helena - 1900 
brilliant conversation of the London|in Australia, his public improvisations | Became Editor of The Sphere . 1900 
lion straight from the clubs and/of Scotch love-songs in Trafalgar 
coteries of the capital. Even allowing | Square, and his admirable schemes for | 
for the size of the ‘s’ in ‘shorter,’’’| providing every unemployed man in 


London with a Court-dress. His|‘ 
descendant, named after two of his 
great-grandfather’s closest allies, seems | 


added Mr. Cronjé, “I am disposed to 
favour the latter theory and consider 
this letter a proof that the English 


Sainte-Beuve really did visit Sx.|to have made a. life- long study of| 
Helena.” the great SHORTER problem, and he} 
Mr. Cronjé’s contribution to the/is of opinion that the distinguished | 


censor and controller of taste was in | 
St. Helena once, if only for a few) 
moments—but long enough, of course, 
to master its literature and history. 


matter, it is agreed by all those who 
are following it, is of importance. In- 
deed so valuable did we deem it that 
we sent out a proof of the interview to 
all the leading savants, asking for their 
views. Among the replies which have 
reached us are the following :— 

Mr. Heinemann Primrose Gosse: 
“Should like to think my great-grand- 
father’s old friend visited St. Helena, 


Sphere,” writes Mr. Burns, “I came 
upon this sentence in the ‘ Literary 
Letter’ signed C. K.8. But first I would | 
state that the researches of Triibner, 
Erlich, Von Glehn, Saccofanti and other | 





“ Looking through an old file of The | 


Discovered NAPOLEON : 1908 
| U pon Professor Meredith Clodd Mr. 
| Burns’s theory fell like a thunder-bolt. 


| 
|“ Very, very interesting. Profoundly 
interesting,” was all that he could say 


'for some time. “But we must not 
| trust too much to cryptogrammatic 
evidence,’ he subsequently remarked 
to representatives of the Central News 
and Press Association. ‘ Although Mr. 
| Burns’ 8 discovery goes to support my 
fondest hopes, I shall not place undue 
jreliance upon it. No, Ishallnot. It 
will not appreciably influence the con- 
| clusions at which I have arrived in my 
| monograph on the whole matter to be 
| published in the autumn.” 

| Perhaps the question may now be left 
until that epoch-making work is issued. 
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YIDDISH FOR POLITICIANS; 
or, THe New LIMEHOUSE. 

The Morning Post, in an article upon 
Yiddish, shows that the language is a 
patois, not difficult to understand for 
anyone with a knowledge of German 
and English, if Roman characters are 
substituted for Hebrew. Our contem- 
porary proves this by the following 
advertisement quoted from the Teglicher 
Yiddish Express :— 

“Fers. Wir kuifen dsshob stoks 
fun fers for spot kesh,” which is, being 
interpreted, ‘“ Furs. We buy jobstocks 
of furs for spot cash.” 

With so many naturalised voters in 
the East End it would be good strategy 
for opportunist Ministers to give an 
occasional.speech in Yiddish. Some of 
the words seem to lend themselves very 
happily to the Limehouse method. 

We offer a sampla:— 

“Shentlemens All. Vy for am ich 
hier kommen. Hein? Vot for? Ich 
am kommen zu dell der Druth! Ve 
monobolize Druth and Rightjoostneth 
in our Barty—der Dories and Beers 
monobolize Gabidal and Greedt! But 
ich give it zis dime der Beers in der Nek! 

Zis is der day-of der Boor Man—der 
Boor Man hath ihmself arouthed—der 
Boor Man hath thaid, ‘Ich vill dermandt 
der right not zu vork—der right zu 
make der Gabidalist pay fiir das vork 
ich dond do.’ 

Ach! Shentlemens, ich am a Boor 
Manalso—ich underthandzeirthorrows, 
bekorth ich habe thorrows meinthelf— 
ich also dond get all the moneth ich 
vont. Achicham zoboor! Mein only 
proberdy ist Rightjoostneth. Mein only 
gabidal is love fir mein Goundry— 
Vales! (Vales is goot—looken zie, 
Shentlemens — Vales ist also a 
chothen Beople!) 

Ya! der Beople ith arouthed! All der 
Gread Beople vot thay, ‘ Dies landt ith 
ourth—our Vaders vos robt of it—our 
Vaders vot vos von it py naduraliza- 
thion and der thweating of thub- 
tenants!’ 

Der Beople will trive dose dirdty 
plackard Beers zu Gehenna! 

Shentlemens, ich habe proken a 
Beer’s brod und tranken hith wein— 
ich habe daken hith hosbidality, zo ich 
kann dell you! Vy! who kann dell 
better ? 

Shentlemens—zey are all plackards 
—der Beers mit balasses und Fiinf 
Tousand Poundts a year! Vot ganna 
man do mit zo much? Der ist only 
von man in Englandt vot is verth it! 

Ich dell you now zomesing of diese 
Beers’ prutality. 

Von of diese Beers Kinder nod long 
since was shump in der river and bull 
oudt a girl vot vos trowning! Looken 
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‘*T say, OLD MAN, YOU'VE NEVER RETURNED THAT UMBRELLA I LENT YOU LAST WEEK.” 
‘© HANG IT ALL, OLD MAN, BE REASONABLE—IT’S BEEN RAINING EVER SINCE.” 








zie, Shentlemens, die Boor may 
not trown now vidout a Beer’s bermis- 
sion! Himmel! Zey thay, ‘Get off 
der earth,’ und now zey thay, ‘ Get oudt 
of der wasser.’ Vere can der Boor 
Man go? It vos vorse zan die mittel 
ages ! 

Beers dond live in Limehouth! Ach 
nein! Zey live in balasses mit modor 
gars—und zey have goff, und bummels 
in der South of Franth! Ich dell you 
der Beers ave all der moneth—nopoddy 
elth! Looken zie, Shentlemens! Not 
der boor gompany bromoters—nod der 
boor chocolad makers—not der boor 
boliticians ! 

Effery rich man ist ein Beer! Zo 
arouthe you and thmash zem—und der 
Navy—und der dam foolith badriodism. 
All Englandt ith arouthed—all Great 
Englandt vot vos love odder gountries 


| best—all der real John Pull, vot vos 


vin Vaterloo ! 





ADVERTISEMENT. — Koronetz. Wir 
sellen Fiinf hundert dsshob _ stoks 
koronetz for spot kesh.” 

‘‘The chiffon frock worn by Mrs. —— was 


of the shade of blue seen sometimes in the 
heavens on a still clear night when the moon is 
| in the Jast quarter.” —Shefic’d Independent. 
'It must not be supposed that a para- 
graph of this kind is admitted into the 
columns of the press without the 
closest scrutiny. The reporter in the 
ordinary way would forward a piece 
of the chiffon to the editor, who would 
wait for a still clear night (the moon, 
of course, being in the last quarter) 
to give himself a chance of confirming 
the statement before he passed it for 
press. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
Il.—* A Suicgur MIsuNDERSTANDING.”’ 


The scene is a drawing-room (in which 
the men are allowed to smoke—or a 
smoking-room in which the women 
are allowed to draw—it doesn’t 
much matter) in the house of some- 
body or other in the country. George 
Turnbull and his old College friend, 
Henry Peterson, are confiding in 
each other, as old friends will, over 
their whiskies and cigars. It is 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

George (dreamily, helping himself to 
a stiff soda). Henry, do you remember 
that evening at Christ Church College, 
five years ago, when we opened our 
hearts to each other... 

Henry (lighting a cigar and hiding it 
in a fern-pot). That moonlight evening 
on the Backs, George, when I had 
failed in my Matriculation examina- 
tion ? 

George. Yes; and we promised that 
when either of us fell in love the other 
should be the first to hear of it? 
(Rising solemnly.) Henry, the moment 
has come. (With shining eyes.) Iam 
in love. 

Henry (jumping up and grasping 
him by both hands). George! My 
dear old George! (In a voice broken 
with emotion) Bless you, George ! 

[He pats him thoughtfully on the 
back three times, nods his head 
twice, gives him a final grip of the 
hand, and returns to his chair. 

George (more moved by this than he 
cares to show). Thank you, Henry. 
(Hoarsely.) You're a good fellow. 

Henry (airily, with a typically British 
desire to conceal his emotion). Who is 
the lucky little lady ? 

George (taking out a picture postcard 
of the British Museum and kissing it 
passionately). Isobel Barley ! 

[Jf Henry is not careful he will pro- 
bably give a start of surprise here, 
with the idea of suggesting to the 
audience that he (1) knows some- 
thing about the lady’s past, or (2) 
is in love with her himself. He is, 
however, thinking of a different 
play. We shall come to that one 
in a week or two. 

Henry (in a slightly dashing manner). 

Little Isobel? Lucky dog! 

George. I wish I could think so. 
(Sighs.) But I have yet to approach 
her, and she may be another’s. 
(Fiercely) Heavens, Henry, if she 
should be another's ! 


Enter Isobel. 


Isobel (brightly). So I’ve run you to 
earth at last. Now what have you 
got to say for yourselves ? 


Henry (like a man). By Jove! (look- 
ing at his watch)—I had no idea—is it 
really—poor old Joe—waiting 

[Dashes out tactfully in a state of 

incoherence. 

George (rising and leading Isobel to 
the front of the stage). Miss Barley, 
now that we are alone 1 have some- 
thing I want to say to you. 

Isobel (looking at her watch). Well, 
you must be quick. Because I’m en- 
gaged 

| George drops her hand and staggers 

away from her. 

Isobel. Why, what’s the matter ? 

George (to the audience, in a voice 
expressing the very deeps of emotion). 
Engaged! She is engaged! I am too 
late ! 

[He sinks into a chair and covers his 

face with his hands. 

Isobel (surprised). Mr. 
What has happened ? 

George (waving her away with one 
hand). Go! Leave me! I can bear 
this best alone. (EHzit Isobel.) Merci- 
ful heavens, she is plighted to another! 








Turnbull ! 


Enter Henry. 


Henry (eagerly). Well, old man ? 

George (raising a face white with 
misery—that is to say, if he has re- 
; membered to put the French chalk in 
the palms of his hands). Henry, I am 
too late! She is another's! 

Henry (in surprise). Whose ? 

George (with dignity). I did not ask 
her. It is nothing tome. Good-bye, 
Henry. Be kind to her. 

Henry. Why, where are you going ? 

George (firmly). To the Rocky 
Mountains. I shall shoot some bears. 
Grizzly ones. It may be that thus I 
shall forget my grief. 

Henry (after a pause). Perhaps you 
are right, George. What shall I tell— 
Her ? 

George. Tell her — nothing. But 
should anything ( feeling casually in his 
pockets) happen to me—if (going over 
_ them again quickly) I do not come back, 
| then (searching them all, including the 
waistcoat ones, in desperate haste), give 
her—give her—give her (triumphantly 
bringing his handkerchief out of the last 
pocket) this, and say that my last 
thought was of her. Good-bye, my old 
friend. Good-bye. 

[Exit to Rocky Mountains. 





Enter Isobel. 


Isobel. Why, where’s Mr. Turn- 
bull ? 

Henry (sadly). He’s gone. 

Isobel. Gone ? Where ? 

Henry. To the Rocky Mountains. 
To shoot bears. (feeling that some 
further explanation is needed.) Grizzly 
ones, you know. 








Isobel. But he was here a moment 
ago. 

Henry. Yes, he’s only just gone. 

Isobel. Why didn’t he say good-bye ? 
(Eagerly.) But perhaps heleft a message 
for me? (Henry shakes his head.) Noth- 
ing? (Henry bows silently and leaves the 
room.) Oh! (She gives a cry and throws 


herself on the sofa.) And 1 loved him! } 


George, George, why didn’t you speak ? 
[Enter George hurriedly. Heis fully 
dressed for a shooting expedition 
in the Rocky Mountains, and 
carries a rifle under his arm. 
George (to the audience). I have just 
come back for my pocket-handker- 
chief. I must have dropped it in here 
somewhere. 


comes upon Isobel on the sofa. He puts 
his rifle down carefully on a table, with 


the muzzle pointing at the prompter } 


rather than at the audience, and staggers 
back.) Merciful heavens ! 
Dead ! 
the sofa.) My love, speak to me! 

Isobel (softly). George! 

George. She is alive! Isobel! 

Isobel. Don’t go, George ! 

George. My dear, I love you! But 
when I heard that you were another’s, 
honour compelled me 

Isobel (sitting up quickly). 
you mean by another’s ? 

George. You said you were engaged ! 

Isobel (suddenly realizing how the 
dreadful misund-rstanding arose which 
nearly wrecked two lives). But I only 
meant I was engaged to play tennis 
with Lady Carbrook ! 

George. What a fool I have been! 
(He hurries on before the audience can 
assent.) Then, Isobel, you will be mine? 

Isobel. Yes,George. And you won’t 
go and shoot nasty bears, will you, 
dear? Not even grizzly ones? 

George (taking her in his arms). 
Never, darling. That was only (turning 
to the audience with the air of one who 
is making his best point) A Suicut 
MISUNDERSTANDING. 

CurTAIN. 





A. A. M. 





Naval Supremacy. 

** Lady Curzon-Howe will perform the cere- 
mony of laying the first plate of the King 
George V. at Portsmouth. 

‘**To-pay’s Diary.—La’ nching of the King 
George V. at Portsmouth. ’—Dai y Express. 

If any other nation can do it more 
quickly than that we shall be surprised. 





‘* ENGLISHMAN'S ADVENTURE 
Trev up TO A TREE 
By SpreciaL Wire.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


Not barbed wire, we trust. 


(He begins to search for } 
it, and in the ordinary course of things } 


Isobel ! | 
(He falls on his knees beside | 


What do | 
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Schoolmistress. ‘AND AM I TO GIVE THE CHILD RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ?” 
Mother. ‘(I pox’? CARE WOT YER DO SO LONG AS YER DON’T BASH ’ER ABAHT THE 'EAD.” 








OUR DEBT TO MR. DOTT. 

[A letter signed P. McOmisu Dorr appears in The Outlook of January 
14th expressing the fear that England is falling into seuile decay. ] 
THOUGH a man of simple nature, living in a humdrum way, 
To the spell of nomenclature I have always fall’n a prey; 
Names with me are an obsession, thickening the thinnest 

plot, 
But my tastiest possession is the last, McOmisn Dorr. 


Latterly, while curio-huntirg, I acquired some splendid loot, 

Bracketing Sir Percy Buntine with his friend Sir Jesse 
Boor, 

Now in even fuller measure there has fallen to my lot 

New and valuable treasure labelled P. McOmisxu Dorr. 


I’ve collected Mustard, Smellie, Hog with but a single “g,” 

Jubb, Earwaker and Whalebelly, Worple, Montecuccoli, 

Gollop, Polyblank and Szlumper, Didham, Bultitude and 
Sprot, 

But I give my vote—a plumper—unto P. McOmisu Dorr. 


LowTHER BripcGer’s lucubrations long have ceased to give 
me joy, 

Kiptina Common’s coruscations my fastidious palate cloy ; 

But a rapture fine and frantic, such as centred in Shalott, 

Lurks within the rich, romantic name of P. McOmisu Dorr. 


Somewhere in the Boreal regions first his sanguine star 
arose, 

Where the Macs abound in legions, alternating with the O’s ; 

There he tossed the caber daily, there the golden eagle shot, 

There the giant capercailzie fell to P. McUmisx Dorr. 


Fed on mountain dew in Jura, and eschewing Saxon swipes, 
Soon he mastered the bravura of the devastating pipes ; 





Or amid the glens and corries traced the stag’s elusive slot, 
Far from dull suburban “swarries,” sturdy P. McOmisu 
Dorr. 


Then he swept the board at college, gathering in his mental 
net 

Every earthly form of knowledge from Conrucius to 
DEBRETT ; 

Till—for so the gossips tell us—Admiral Sir Percy Scorr 

Grew inordinately jealous of his friend McOmisx Dorr. 


Next in retrospective vision southward I behold him fare, 

England, rent by indecision, nobly striving to repair ; 

Hand-in-hand with GitBerT Parker stopping ev'ry fiscal 
rot, 

Hand-in-hand with Extis Barker—happy P. McOmisa 
Dorr! 


Last of all we see him, scorning our misgivings to assuage, 
As he trumpets forth his warning in The Outlook's central 


age, 
Telling us that by to-morrow England will have gone to 
pot, 
Less in anger than in sorrow—noble P. McOmisx Dorr. 
P.S. 


Query :—Is the P for Peter, Parsifal or Peregrine ? 

Any of them suits my metre, but to Parsifal I lean ; 

Still, I think I like him better in the form The Out- 
look’s got, 

Prefaced by a single letter—simply P. McOmisx Dorr. 








‘Old Age Prevented.—Eat orange flower honey.” —Advt, in “Daily 
Mail.’ 
Can this be yet another example of commercial candour ? 
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EVEN KNOW WHO Morris was.” 


HAVE YOU EVER 


a | 
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** VERY INIERESTING THESE MORRIS-DANCES. 


SEEN ANY BEFORE?” 








THE SECOND WHIP EXPLAINS. 


Ou, gatherin’ ’ounds is a job I like 
W’en the winter day draws in, 
W’on shadows are lyin’ by every dyke 
And creepin’ out o’ the whin; 
W’en 'Armony ’s missin’, an’ Houtcast 
too 
An’ the master 'e says to me— 
“Jim, you go back to that gorse we 
drew, 
For it's there them beggars ‘ll be!” 


Oh, gatherin’ ‘ounds is the job I love, 
W’en the dark comes down on the 
thorn, 
An’ the moon is ‘ung in the sky above 
Like a glitterin’ 'untin’ ’orn ; 
W’en I ride the banks like a glidin’ 
ghost 
An’ the dips like a witch o’ fear— 
This is the job wot I loves the most 
In the darkest days o’ the year. 


Though it’s me that knows that the 
cunnin old rags 
Will be ’alfway ‘ome by now, 
O’ course if you’re sent for a ‘ound 
wot lags 
You must do as you're ordered ‘ow; 


An’ it’s allus the custom, so I’ve found, 
With a pack worth callin’ a pack, 
That a whip goes back for the missin’ 

ound, 
An’ it’s mostly me goes back! 


Though I know the beggars is runnin’ 
the road 
On a breast-’igh scent o’ soup, 
Will I use my brains? No, L’ll be 
blowed 
If I’d ever so ’umble stoop. 
If they think that a fox-‘ound don’t 
‘ave wits, 
Let ’em think so, then, J say; 
Some folk must gather up sense by bits 
As a fed ’oss gathers ’is ‘ay ! 


No, I don’t ’alf mind keepin’ long late 
hours, 
For it’s all in the day for me, 
An’ I know there’s a glass to be ‘ad at 
The Towers, 
An’ there ’s Oakwood Farm for tea, 
With a pail o’ gruel all mixed, I 
guess, 
An’ a stall that the old ‘oss knows, 
An’ a seat by the kitchen fire wi’ Bess, 
W’en the cook an’ the ‘ousemaid 
goes ! 








An’ that’s wy I ride so cheery back 
W’en the master says to me, 
“Jim ’’—wi’ ’is keen heye over the 
pack— 
**T am two ‘ounds short, or three!"’ 
An’ that’s wy I’m Houtcast’s honly 
friend, 
An’ ’Armony’s lifelong pal, 
Because if they kept wi’ the pack to 
the end, 
Well, ‘ow would I see my gal? 





From The Queen of Jan. 14th :— 


**A new story from the pen of Mrs. Moles- 
worth can never fail to be welcome, and 
especially at this season, with Christmas 
presents looming in the near future.” 


Have we got to have it all over again? 
Help! 





‘The painter, whose art is of a well-curbed 

and moderate modernity, has, however, no very 
strong artistic personality: you would not 
stand before one of his pictures and say ‘That 
is a Leech !’’ —Daily Te egraph. 
We know one painter before whose 
pictures you would not stand and say 
“That is a Cow.” At least not with 
any certainty. 
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Dona ftilge< — age 
THE PREAMBULATOR. 


{Yue Preamble to the Parliament Bill is threatened with strong opposition from the Labour Party.] 
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CELEBRITIES OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT.—YV. 


AN AFFECTING AND ENTIRELY FANcy PicturE OF Mr. SELFRIDGE ALONE ON A Desert ISLAND. 
[In case any human being should come along he does the best he can with his frontage, but materials are scanty, and unfortunately he is far 
from the track of passing vessels. ] 








For when you saw me you were seen to swerve, 
Doubtless in order to disturb my aim. 


THE LAST COCK-PHEASANT. 


SpLeNpDouR, whom lately on your glowing flight No, no, you must not ask me to forgive 
Athwart the chill and cheerless winter-skies A swerve because you basely planned to live, 
I marked and welcomed with a futile right, At any rate I missed you, and you went, 


And then a futile left, and strained my eyes The last day’s absolutely final bird, 
To see you so magnificently large, j 


agli : , Scathless, and left me very ill content ; 
Sinking to rest beyond the fir-wood’s marge— 


And someone (was it 1?) pronounced a word, 
A word which rather forcible than nice is, 


Not mine, not mine the fault : despise me not ; . : , 
I A little word which does not rhyme with Isis. 


In that I missed you; for the sun was down, 


And the dim light was all against the shot ; Farewell! I may behold you once again 
And I had booked a bet of half-a-crown. When next November’s gales have stripped the leaf. 
My deadly fire is apt to be upset Then, while your upward flight you grandly strain, 
By many causes—always by a bet. May I be there to add you to my sheaf; 
| And may they praise your tallness, saying “ This 


Or had I overdone it with the sloes, 
Snared by their home-piced brand of ardent gin 
Designed to warm a shivering sporisman’s toes 


Was such a bird as men are proud to miss!” Tis. 








‘Reading of the girls who are coming with ‘The Slim Princess’ 


And light a fire his reckless head within ? show, we notce that one o! them, Henrietta Pansoffer, is described 
Or did my silly loader put me off as weighing 186 pounds. Nevertheless, we intend to stop right hee 
With aimless chatter in regard to golf ? and not attempt to clav-mo ‘el a witticism out of Henrietta’s other 

name and its relation to her weight.” — American Paper. 
You too, I think, displayed a lack of nerve ; Pansoffer . . . Pansoffer . . . Pansoffer . .. No, we've 











You did not quite—now did you?—play the game; missed it. 


—— 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Turkey has been complaining that 
she was not consulted by Germany 
about the pourparlers at Potsdam. 
Turkey has yet to learn that good 
little allies should be seen and not 
heard. ee 


The Triple Entente is a League of 
Peace, declares The Spectator. The 
worst of Peace is that it is apt to cease 
as soon as War begins. 


Prominent Nonconformist leaders 
have been discussing the advisability 
of a conference to consider 


protested against the following sen- 
| tence being given out for translation 
from English into Latin :—“ The safety 
| of the Empire is only assured by the 
| House of Lords being preserved.” In 
our opinion the disservice was to the 
Unionists. Every healthy boy acquires 
a hearty distaste for the stuff of his 
Latin prose. 


The latest American invention to be 
placed upon the market is an electric 
mouse-trap, which may be connected 
with the usual lighting installation. 
We understand that at present mice 
look upon it merely as “an amusing toy.” 








the next court than what was happen- 
ing in his own. One day he heard an 
outburst of laughter in the next court, 
and a jealous frown appeared on his 
face—until it suddenly struck him that 
it must have been his joke that had 
missed his audience and reached the 
adjoining room. 


The announcement that Turkish 
baths are to be built by the Southend 
Town Council has, we hear, caused 
great satisfaction among Anglophils in 
Constantinople, and is being used as a 
counterblast to the attacks on British 
diplomacy in connection with the 





the decline in membership 
among the Free Churches. 
It seems curious that the 
use of the pulpit as a poli- 
tical hustings has failed to 
attract. t 





“Tt is rather difficult,” | 
says The Agricultural Econo- 
mist, “to account for the | 
prejudice which exists) 
against goats.” Is it pos-| 
sible that the influence of 
Mr. Frank Ricwarpson is| 
at last making itself felt? | 
“LOVE LETTERS TO A —_ 

FOUND IN A SAFE” | 
is the startling heading of a 
paragraph in The Daily Mail. | 
While we like to see a man | 
take care of his wife, to 
place her in a safe is surely | 
carrying caution too far. 


Mr. FRANKFORT Moore's 
latest book, The Common- 
Sense Collector, should 
supply a want. So few 
people know how to collect | 
Common-Sense. 











Visitor. ‘‘ HULLO, OLD MAN, WHAT ARE YOU PLAYING AT?” 
Lodger. ‘* Poker Patience, I CALL 17.” 


Baghdad Railway. 


WINTER SPORT FOR 
TAX-PAYERS. 


Amone the indoor games 
which help to brighten the 
short winter days for me 
there is none that 1 enjoy 
more than my annual bout 
with the income-tax fellow. 
I suppose I must admit that 
he had the best of it three 
years ago, when he dis- 
covered that I had won 
some thousands of guineas 
in a Limerick Competition 
—Il had really forgotten it 
—but I smote him hip and 
thigh in 1908-9; and last 
winter it was a draw. It 
just petered out. We both 
got tired. 

This time he has delighted 
me exceedingly by a fine 
energetic display of that 
misdirected ingenuity which 
is one of his most charming 
attributes. I do love to see 
him follow up a clue to the 
bitter end. Where he fails 
is in choosing his ground at 
the outset. I really do try 








Another prison reform, it 
is said, is now engaging the attention 
of the kind-hearted authorities. It is 
the institution of a White Maria—a 
vehicle which will fetch prisoners at 
the end of their term, and set them 
down at their own doors. 


And yet another experiment, we hear, 
is to be “Week End Convicts.” So 
that the sentence of imprisonment may 
not interfere with their ordinary occu- 
pations prisoners will be allowed to 
work off the sentence by instalments, 
and, to save them trouble, the Black 
Maria will call for them at their own 
residences. 


A Liberal governor of the High 
Wycombe Royal Grammar School has 


| Now that the University of Cam- 
bridge has taken over The Encyclopedia 
| Britannica, further developments of the 
commercial spirit may be looked for, 
'and we shall not be surprised any day 
to see a poster appear in the streets :— 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
WANTED 
BRIGHT LADS. 


The latest fashion in jewellery, we 
}are told, is paste. One advantage of 
| this, we imagine, is that such jewellery 
is easier to stick to. 


An interesting tale is being told of 
Mr. Justice Dartinc, who complained 
recently at the Old Bailey that he 
could hear better what was going on in 





| 





to be honest about my 
income tax. That is one of my little 
fads. But I am convinced that by 
now, so well do I understand the 
workings of his mind, I could, if I 
cared to, batten upon vast sources of 
wealth without their ever reaching the 
light of day in the columns of his little 
blue papers. On the other hand, if 
ever I happen to pick up a windfall of 
no intrinsic value whatever, such as a 
tip in a restaurant when I have been 
mistaken for a waiter, or a prize for a 
guinea-pig at a local agricultural show, 
he is bound to track me down and take 
his toll of it. 

This time he got going earlier than 
usual, in the month of October. I had 
published a book, about a year ago, 
upon my special subject of the treat- 
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Visitor. “I’ve JUST COME FLOM THE Doctor’s FUNERAL, BUT I DIDN’T SEE ANY OF YOU THERE.” 
Hostess, ‘** NO—MY HUSBAND DIDN'T CARE TO GO, AS FUNERALS ALWAYS UPSET HIM.” 
Visitor. ‘‘OH, WELL, IF YOU NEVER GO TO OTHER PEOPLE’S FUNERALS I DON’T SEE HOW YOU CAN EXPECT THEM 


TO COME TO YyouRs.” 








ment of window-boxes. It was called 
The Garden on the Sill, and was 
brought out at 3s. 6d. by Messrs. 
Williams and Anstruther. The season 
opened when a blue paper arrived 
demanding a statement of royalties 
received. I replied that I was both 
surprised and gratified to learn that 
my opponent had heard of my little 
book. (It was gratifying, you know, for 
I fancy it had been forgotten months 
before by the whole of the garden- 
ing public.) And I sent him an order 
form. He simply wrote reiterating his 
demand. 


the outcome of my book. 


value. 





and Anstruther.” 
do. 





might have some reason (one never 
knew) for not wishing to make their 
address known. I did not care to take 
the responsibility. I felt it would be 
more satisfactory if he would write to 
them direct for it. This he must have 
done, for his next communication was 
a demand for payment of tax at 9d. in 
the pound on the amount of royalties 
received. The royalties were eighteen 
shillings, so it worked out at eight- 
pence. 

I now began seriously to defend 
myself. I told him (1) that this sum 


Then [ told him that since} of eighteen shillings had already been 
he pressed the point I must admit that|entered in my first return under the 
I was perhaps a little sensitive about | heading, “ Promiscuous profits from 
I was quite sundry sources,” also (2) that even if 
Satisfied with its success as literature,|he could thus isolate it for special 
and I was sure he would agree with | treatment, it was a question of the 
me that mere monetary retura was not | average profits accruing to me during 
to be accepted as the only test of its| the last three years from publication of 
He replied very briefly, ‘« Please | books. 
furnish the address of Messrs. Williams | he think it worth collecting ? 
That I declined to | asked him 


Did 
I also 
, in a postscript, to send me 


That made it about 2}d. 


[ pointed out that it was not,;a packet of those jolly little yellow 


| quite playing the game; that they'envelopes of his marked “ Official 





Paid,” where the stamp ought to go, 
so that I might be in a position to 
carry on the correspondence on equal 
terms. He had sent me one or two of 
these before, but never in sufficient 
quantities. 

In his reply, which was ingenious but 
inconclusive, he made no reference at 
all to my demand for envelopes; and 
this really became the crux of the 
situation. For the contest came auto- 
matically to an end yesterday when I 
wrote and pointed out that I had now 
expended on stamps the whole amount 


of the tax claimed. I therefore re- 
garded the incident as closed. The 
Government had got my money. It 


only remained for him to see that the 
sum in question was transferred from 
the Post Office to the Inland Revenue 
Department. 

But still the thing is hardly fair. 
His letters cost him nothing, while 
I am all the time incurring heavy 
expenses in note-paper. I must have 
the packet of envelopes next time. 
Otherwise I shan’t play. 
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“THE ONCOMERS.” 


I conress that I felt a little nervous 
when I found myself the other after- 
noon in the Oncomers’ line of charge, 
though I understand that this Society 
with the menacing name is established 
for the harmless purpose of giving pro- 
vincial actors an opportunity of appeal- 
ing to Metropolitan tastes. The lights 
of The Little Theatre had gone out and 
from the Egyptian darkness of the 
stage an unseen chest threw off one 
of Exua Waeeter WItcox’s Poems 
of Pleasure in the approved elocu- 
tionary manner that emphasizes every 
word and the gaps between. For a 
moment I thought I should have to 
be an Offgoer. But it was soon over, 
and two figures did a praiseworthy 
step-dance indicative of the origin of 
the Opal. It appears that the Opal 
is the direct result of wedlock between 
a Sunbeam and a Moonbeam. 

Then there was a great interval, 
during which a lady came on (or 
oncame ?) through the curtain and 
sang, with perfect British decorum, 
one of Carmen’s most full-blooded songs, 
and a pianist played and played in a 
corner by the door till I thought 
nothing else was ever going to happen. 
At last a gong sounded and I sat up; 
but it was only the dressing-gong; and 
there was more delay before the dinner- 
gong sounded and we got to work on the 
piece of resistance. lts name was The 
/'rap, and it was rather a pleasant Light 
Comedy, by Atice CLayTon GREENE, 
about a husband who disguised himself 
as a burglar and held up his wife and 
her lover. A nice play for private 
theatricals, and really quite as good as 
some things that find their way on to 
the London boards. And it gave good 
chances to Mr. Puiwire Crayton 
GREENE as the husband, to Mr. Wynne 
WEAVER as a butler, to Miss Neti pu 
Maurier as a French maid, and to 
Miss Nancy York as a precocious and 
oncoming young thing. Miss Daisy 
ATHERTON played well, but was ham- 
pered by a lover who was rather sticky 
in a thankless part. Miss Anton Lane 
spoke as if she were really saying good 
things; but this was a misapprehension. 

The little play had its longueurs, 
but they were as nothing compared 
with those of the intervals. The per- 
formance held the interest of an 
audience not too intelligent (if one may 
judge from the fact that a good many of 
them never found out till the end that 
the husband and the burglar were one) ; 
but it was their patience in the inter- 
vals that more than anything else iv:- 
pressed me with the prehensile quality 
of the entertainment. O. 5. 





SOUR GRAPES. 

[‘‘I would like to see the poets elevated to a 
place beside Mrs. Beeton.”—Mr. Dixon Scott. } 
Let those who will aspire to fill 

The shelves of calf and vellum 
Where poets wait to titillate 

The culture cerebellum ; 

Ay, let them crave a binding brave 

With lots of gaudy gilt on 
To stand there shut, unread, uncut, 

With SwakspearRE, Burns and 

MILTon. 


Not mine to bore young brats with lore 
Of what analysis is, 

Nor may my verse become the curse 
Of little pig-tailed misses, 

Discoursed upon by learned don 
And dry-as-dust professor— 

The spot my muse would rather choose 
Is on the kitchen dresser. 


What joy were mine if Mary Jine, 
When menus overweighed her, 
Would turn from dreams of tarts and 
creams 
To trifies I purveyed her! 
Each time that need arose to feed 
Her sacred fire ’twould fall so 
That while her pot was thus kept hot 
She ’d keep mine boiling also. 


Yes, down below I fain would go 
To set the kitchen sobbing : 
There may my heart have power to start 
The cook’s great heart a-throbbing. 
There isles of grease shall never cease 
Appearing on my pages, 
And I'll have flung my lot among 
The sage, if not the sages. 





TOWSER. 


I met him on a July Sunday after- 
noon in Hyde Park. Several dogs 
were amusing themselves bringing 
chips of wood out of the Serpentine 
for the visitors to throw in. And this 
fellow appeared to be stage-managing 
the show. Arough Scotch Terrier cum 
Dandie Dinmont, with matted towsled 
silver-grey hair and a gaily waving tail. 
He disdained to touch the chips him- 
self. He gave instructions to the other 
fellows. Swimming out after every 
piece as it was thrown in, he circled 
round it and swore until it had been 
seized upon and removed by the nearest 
unemployed dog. Sometimes he would 
make a dash for the shore, look round 
for a nice new summery frock, and 
shake himself dry in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The resulting screams 
and giggles, alarums and excursions, 
always made him roll on the floor in 
fits of laughter; then into the water 
again he’d leap with a shout of, ““ Now 
then, you fellows, get those chips out, 





will you!” 
on a dull day. 

At last a sudden shower scattered 
the visitors and all the dogs, except 
my stage manager. When the poor 
beggar realised this unexpected deser- 
tion he gazed at the world in amazed 
silence for a moment or two. Then he 
gave a contemptuous bark expressive 
of his private opinion of dogs and 
humans afraid of rain, and set himself 
to collect all the chips still floating in 
the water. These he piled carefully in 
a heap on the sand, looked invitingly 
at the nearest group of people under 
the dripping trees, and barked in eager 
anticipation of joys to be repeated 
Pause . Another intimation to the 
world that it might come and amuse 
itself with his sticks. ... Then, as 
the truth dawned upon him, with slow- 
descending, disappointed tail, he sat 
down and wept ! 

In the guise of a Good Samaritan I 
introduced myself. After a little per- 
suasion he decided he would be com- 
forted. Never had heard of Rachel, 
but thought she must have been rather 
silly to keep on ig that way when 
chocolate creams.... By the way, 
was Rachel offered the same kind of 
creams? I explained that I did not 
know very much about the lady, and 
gradually drew him on to talk about 
himself. 

He was an outcast, he told me. 
Never had a father, and could only 
dimly remember his mother. Never 
been in constant employment. No, 
hadn’t applied to the Labour Ex- 
changes; had no faith in them. Picked 
up a living as best he could as a 
Butcher’s-Boot-Dodger. And came to 
Hyde Park whenever he could spare 
the time. The grass was lovely to roll 
on, but the water was a treat beyond 
words. Admitted that getting people 
to throw sticks into the Serpentine was 
not what could be called a high form 
of intellectual recreation for a dog with 
his organising capacity, but urged 
that as a pastime he enjoyed it, and 
with his limited leisure hours he had 
to be content with what offered in that 
way. No, did not know anything 
about rabbits. Believed he had heard 
other fellows tell tales of adventures 
with things with a name like that, but 
didn’t credit ’em. Knew more about 
cats than he cared to tell to a stranger 
—but rabbits, no. Was too know- 
ing a Londoner to be caught with such 
chaff. Knew very well there were no 
such things as those outside Christmas 
Trees. 

It was a mean thing to do, I know, 
but a dog that has neyer chased 
rabbits and calmly calls you a liar (as 


Really a jolly dog to mect 
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Boy. ‘‘ WE BE'UNT A-IOLLERIN’ NO FOX, 


Huntsman (galloping to a hlloah), ‘‘ WHERE’S 1HE FOX GONE?’ 


> ¢ 


WE BE CHEERIN 


CAUSE CousIN MAGGIE 











*S WON A PUZZLE IN FIRESIDE SNIPS.” 








gently as his native London politeness 
and remembrance of recent chocolates 
will allow) when you insist that rabbits 
are real living entities and not myths 
or idle visions of a dog’s dream, 
well, that sort of animal puts you on 
your mettle, don’t you know. I re- 
solved that he should eat his words— 
and also his rabbits if he cared. J stole 
the brute! I tempted him with choco- 
late creams, and he followed me to 
Euston, where I took a ticket to 
Scotland for him. 

Towser and I went to an hotel on 
the East coast at a place where rabbits 
are at a discount, and next morning I 
took him along the cliffs to be initiated. 


new variety of scents to be found, 
tracked a few smells on the footpaths 
to little holes in the ground, wondered 
a good deal at the big stretch of water 
—into which he tried to jump from the 
top of a cliff 200 feet high—but, on the 
whole, looked unutterably bored, until 
Brer Rabbit appeared. Then he sat 
down and laughed. I hissed him at 
the game, but my friend sat and grinned 
upatme. ‘It’s a good joke, guv'nor,” 
he said, “but you don’t get over me 
with a Teddy-bear. I know them 
things.” Brer Rabbit hopped off a 





He exhibited a mild interest in the}. . 


bit. Towser stood up and stared. 
Brer Rabbit turned towards us. Towser 
put his tail between his legs and bolted 
for home! 

Next day he waited to see if Brer 
Rabbit would really attack him before 
he moved. As nothing happened he 
made friendly overtures, which Brer 
Rabbit resented and ran away from. 
Then came the great awakening. There 
were hundreds of these things about, 
and every one of them was afraid of 
him—of him, Towser—and they dis- 
appeared like taxicabs before you could 
make up your mind which to catch. 
This was something like, this was the 
land of real adventure, this—oh, Joy!!! 
I lost him that day. He re- 
turned to the hotel at night a physical 
wreck. Chasing hundreds of disappear- 
ing scuts without a working plan in 
his head must be hard work for an 
inexperienced dog. But the joy of 
| battle was in hiseye. And next morn- 
|ing I discovered that he had learned to 
| associate the scents on the paths with 
ithe disappearing fluffs, and both with 
\the holes in the ground. He had 
apparently been working at the problem 
overnight, for without the slightest 
hesitation he made straight for a rabbit- 
‘hole as soon as we reached the cliffs, 





and, in his efforts to get the prize, 
jammed himself so far and so tightly 
in that I had to dig him out. He did 
not stop to thank me, but, full of the 
joy of life, with short, sharp, eager 
yelps, ran from hole to hole shouting 
for the denizens to come forth and give 
a fellow a chance... . 

Later in the day I heard my friend 
'whining pitiably. On going in search 
‘of him I found Towser pawing gently 
'a little rabbit he had done to death, 
‘turning it over and over, and trying to 
lick it back to life again. He looked 
up at me mournfully. ‘ He’s stopped 
‘playing with me, guv’nor,” he said; 
“there’s something gone wrong with 
him.” And he licked it again caress- 
ingly and whined, 








The Dublin Evening Mail's advice to 
those about to repair tablecloths :— 

‘* Lay the tablecloth quite flat, with the hole 
uppermcst.” 
But why not keep the hole under- 
most? Then nobody would notice it. 


The judges for the Oxford Circuit 
are Mr. Justice Bray and Mr. Justice 
Bankes. “ Ye Banks and Braces.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir does not often happen that I am disappointed in a 
HEINEMANN novel, but I confess that, till about half-way 
through, I thought Young Life was going to prove one of the 
exceptions. Even after the interest had quickened, I can- 
not say that the reading of it gave me all the enjoyment 
I had begun by anticipating, though I freely admit that 
Miss Jessiz Leckie Herpertson has written a clever and 
original book. What plot it contains is of the slightest, the 
interest being provided by a character-study of a girl, 
Hester Stanton, the orphaned ward of Stephen Garfield, 
whose “ young life” it is that, coming into the placid 
existence of a number of middle-aged persons, leavens it 
with most mischievous results to their peace of mind. At 
least, this is the scheme of the tale as I understood it; 
but the fact is that Miss Herserrson’s style is so bafilingly 
elusive that much of her intention may well have escaped 
me. Of course, in the end Hester marries Garfield—wards 
and guardians are the matrimonial certainties of fiction— 
but before this is settled 
we have the episode, far | 
the best thing in the book, 
to my mind, of Mary 
Leverson, the rather prig- 
gish matron, and the mu- 
sician, Dalziel. Even 
here, however, Miss Her- 
BERTSON tends to over- 
burden a clever idea with 
adverbial description ; 
throughout one feels that 
(in the words of the poet) 
it is “not what he said, 
but the way that he said 
it” which is her chief con- 
cern. And too much of 





|to write a sex-problem novel. Mrs. Greville and Robert 


Jointly and severally they undergo a sequence of incidents, 





Moreover (history apart) 
Intrigue and love and thrilling foray 
Are blended with seductive art 
Throughout the book (produced by Laurie). 





The Mountain of Gold (Mitts anv Boon) ends where it 
began, but is quite enjoyable in the part between. Miss 
E. 8S. Stevens was, I imagine, divided between an inclina- 
tion to discourse upon the religious, philosophical, social 
and political controversies of the Near Kast, and a desire 


Underwood, whom she sends to Mount Carmel, are both 
typical of the enterprising European, but handicapped, the 
one by an absentee husband, the other by a pair of crutches. 


receive a number of impressions, and impart their views to 
each other in able, if unusual, dialogue. The incidents are 
well told and of considerable interest ; the impressions are 
striking and subtly impressed; there is much clever 
characterisation, and on the whole our author has put 
together a good book. She may call it a “novel” if she 
likes (almost anything written comes under that elastic 
jterm, even if illustrated, 
as this is, with photo- 
graphs); but if she does I 
shall not call it a good 
novel. The dramatic 
touch is wanting, and the 
reader is not at any mo- 
ment excited, curious, or 
even intrigued to know 
how it all ends. The 
truth is that it never does 
end, as it really never 
began, but while it lasts 
it is entertaining and 
| suggestive and certainly 
=1 worth reading. 








this makes inevitably for 





The scene of F. WARRE 








weariness. When Miss i 





‘a GEo-wncamey, || 





HERBERTSON has mastered 
a more restrained and ca 
simpler medium, her real intuitive skill will have the 
chance that it deserves. 





The days of good Queen Bess we see, 
And those of traitor Stuart Mary 
(Or sainted M. and wanton B.— 
You take your choice ; opinions vary)— 
These stirring times we find displayed, 
If not exactly at their greatest, 
Still, entertainingly portrayed 
In Pam the Fiddler, Surcuirre’s latest. 


“ Not at their greatest.” That implies 
That for his tale our author uses 
No Spanish galleon’s high emprise, 
No circumnavigating cruises; 
Only some fiery bickering 
With those who deemed it heaven's order 
That they should oust Queen Bess and bring 
Queen Mary from across the Border. 


It’s nought against the tale, of course, 
That it should deal with minor matters ; 

This theme is fresh and those perforce 
Are very nearly worn to tatters ; 


STUD: IN EXPRESSION AT AN AMATEUR DRESS REHEARSAL, 
GENTLEMAN WITH A ONE LINE PART WAITS FOR HIS CUE, 








|Cornisx’s Darwell Stories 
| (ConsTABLE) is laid in the 
ecaabanamereeion ‘ country which belongs “by 
geography to the Midlands, by character to the Northern 
Counties—a land of grave aspect,” and so it is perhaps 
natural that the heroes and heroines of these tales should 
not be especially exciting people. Apart from one dramatic 
and unexpected calamity the author has avoided sensational 
incident, and although I feel that the analysis of character 
is thoroughly sound, I feel also that it is rather dull—like, 
if I may say so, the analysis of a bowler who is thinking 
more of maidens than of wickets. Still, I have been able 
to derive some placid enjoyment from this book, for if it 
does not reveal striking powers of imagination it is, at any 
rate, full of conscientious workmanship. 

















‘* Airmen are extremely fond of mascots. From the death-rate 
amongst them, we should fancy it was not only foolish but a dangerous 
superstition.” —Shefi:ld Guardian. 

Let this pass, though one would have thought that if it 
was foolish there was nothing in it, and so it could not be 
very dangerous: but when the writer goes on to say :— 

**It is curious the superstitions of sausages should flourish in a |! 
century of science,” 
we confess that he is taking us right out of our depth. 





‘*Rat-killing has been stopped at Hadleigh, Suffolk, for want of 
sufficient rats.” —Halstead Gaze'te. 


Of all unsporting animals commend us to the rats of 








Hadleigh. 








